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Industrial Efficiency. A Comparative Study of Industrial Life 
in England, Germany and America. By Arthur Shadwell. Lon- 
don, Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. — Two volumes : xiii, 346; x, 
488 pp. 

These volumes are the record of a close study of a number of indus- 
trial centres illustrative of the two great branches of competing indus- 
tries, textiles and metals. In Great Britain, Lancashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire are naturally selected for cotton and wool, but the 
choice of the Midland district round Wolverhampton as typical of the 
iron trade involves a considerable amount of unfairness. Dr. Shadwell 
explains that he did not choose the Clyde district or the north east 
coast of England because they are not only industrial but great port 
districts, producing a combination not to be paralleled in the other 
countries. But it is precisely in those two localities that the British 
iron industry exhibits its greatest vigor, whereas the Midlands suffer 
from difficulties of communication and the great firms are gradually 
moving to the sea-coast. The Rhineland, Westphalia and Saxony are 
the districts chosen in Germany ; Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania and South Carolina in the United States. 

The first volume opens with a chapter of "general comparisons." 
Admitting the difficulties and imperfections of generalizations and seek- 
ing to do no more than record his own impressions, Dr. Shadwell has, 
nevertheless, as was to be expected from so careful and clear-sighted an 
observer, come to some conclusions of much interest. What struck 
him most in America was the " frank, direct and straightforward inter- 
course between man and man," which he contrasts favorably with 
German formality and the suspicious and secretive habit of mind which 
he found prevalent in English industrial circles. Mutual distrust is a 
source of friction and a sign of weakness, but while in the author's 
opinion it is diminishing in England as between employers and work- 
men, it is increasing in America with regard to trade unionism and in 
Germany with regard to social democracy. On this point he agrees 
with many other observers who hold that an era of grave industrial con- 
flicts is opening both in Germany and in the United States. Direct- 
ness of character with the consciousness of strength which is behind it 
is the " fine flower of democracy," and implies a national force which, 
he thinks, will save the Republic despite the greed, the scramble for 
money and the local corruption which are sapping the public confidence. 
The hustling American he considers " rather a new thing," and he finds 
the old national addiction to " whittling ' ' still latent in the predilection 
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for trouble-saving, time-wasting appliances — such as the check system 
for baggage. The stimulating climate of the States excites cerebral 
activity in certain directions such as oratory with its correlative of dis- 
like of physical exertion, resulting in the abundant invention of labor- 
saving machinery. The weak side of these qualities is a tendency to 
slovenliness. 

It is surely remarkable that so little first-class work of any kind is pro- 
duced in the United States, with all its wealth, population, intelligence and 
intellectual keenness. . . . The same national failing is conspicuous in the 
factory and workshop. You see machinery racketing itself to pieces and 
spoiling the material in the attempt to run faster than it can; you see waste 
of fuel and steam, machinery clogged and spoiling for want of care and 
cleanliness, the place in a mess and the stuff turned out in a rough, badly- 
finished state. When you see this over and over again, you begin to un- 
derstand why the United States, with all its natural advantages, requires a 
prohibitive duty on foreign manufactures which it ought to produce better 
itself. . . . 

The Germans are slow, deliberate, careful, methodical and thorough. 
Some people use the word "plodding," which carries a touch of disdain; 
but Germany can afford to smile at it. . . . Industrially the Germans excel 
on the scientific side; they are not an inventive or adventurous people; 
they are not quick or ready in emergency; they are no pioneers in the 
wilderness; they require time for thought and action. 

The result is an admirable industrial organization, a complete coopera- 
tion of government and individual in promoting national interests. To 
put it briefly the Briton in his characteristics stands midway between 
the German and the American. It will thus be seen that Dr. Shadwell 
is essentially a challenging writer, and the thin-skinned person, what- 
ever his nationality, had better leave these volumes alone. This first 
chapter requires very careful study, for while it is the result of ob- 
served facts, yet the general personal views once formed have neces- 
sarily colored the narration of these facts and still more the deductions 
drawn from them. 

The bulk of the first volume is occupied with the description of the 
localities visited and not only their industrial efficiency is taken into 
account but also what one might perhaps call their vital efficiency. 
There are whole pages which call aloud for quotation. The British 
workman who holds it a point of honor to look dirty and ruffianly on 
weekdays and yet is clean and tidy on Sundays and holidays; the 
Lancashire housewife who likes to roam the markets on a Saturday 
night and " look and pick " ; the poisoned river Wupper at Elberfeld, 
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"the most damnably ill-used running water in the world " ; the Car- 
negie country round Pittsburg — " if Pittsburg is hell with the lid off 
Homestead is hell with the hatches on " — these and many other pic- 
tures rise up before one's mind as one thinks back on the book. The 
second volume is taken up with the detailed analysis of industrial con- 
ditions under the heads of " Factory Laws ;" " Factory Conditions ;" 
" Hours, Wages, Workmen's Compensation and Insurance ; ' " Benevo- 
lent Institutions, Housing, Cost of Living and Physical Conditions;" 
' ' Social Conditions," " Trade Unions and Industrial Disputes ;" ' 'Pauper- 
ism and Thrift;" " Elementary Education " and "Technical Educa- 
tion." Throughout these chapters are full of acute criticism and while 
it is a personal view which is put forward it is a view based not only on 
reading and travel but on countless interviews with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. The personal view of the hurried or ignorant traveler 
ought to be negligible, though unfortunately such views added together 
make up a great mass of public opinion. The verdict of a trained aud 
unprejudiced observer is quite another matter, and it is because Dr. 
Shadwell is such a person that the present writer would earnestly com- 
mend his chapters even although in many cases he does not agree with 
the opinions put forward. Dr. Shadwell's view is always his own view, 
he never follows the crowd, and very often he dissents from accepted 
views. For example he does not agree with the Mosely commission in 
thinking that the position of working men is better in the States than 
in England, nor does he accept the high opinion generally held in 
England as to the efficiency of American elementary education. 

His conclusion is that in many lines England , once so supreme, has 
been equalled and in some surpassed by her industrial rivals. This he 
sets down to her great prosperity which has induced a slackness both 
among manufacturers and workmen, a love of ease, devotion to sport, 
gambling and theatregoing. Of late the stress of competition has 
forced a reconsideration of the national position with the effect of pro- 
ducing a great awakening. While doubting the possibility of maintain- 
ing a free- trade system he is opposed to the introduction of protection 
at present, lest by reducing the force of competition it should favor 
adhesion to old methods. German industrial competition he regards 
as more dangerous to Great Britain than American. The great danger 
of the future is the declining national vitality, the decline in the birth- 
rate, a fatal legacy from the Gospel of Ease, which appears in both 
Great Britain and the United States. To this problem he promises to 
return, and for that new book all thoughtful men will look with interest. 

Henry W. Macrostv. 
London. 



